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compass. Some friends 
were visiting the family, 
and Mrs. Mellen’s labors 
of course, were much 
increased. She was 
weary and worried, when 
Allie, a little boy, some 
four years old, and the 
‘ prince of the screamers,’ 
came to her fora piece 
of bread and butter.— 
The nice white loaves 
were in the oven, but 














not sufficiently baked, 
and for the present, she 
gave him a biscuit nice- 
ly buttered. ‘I won't 
ii havethat. Iwon’t have 
that,’ he said, hurling it 
on to the floor, and 
screaming at the top of 
hislungs. By turns, his 











THE LITTLE BOY AND BOOK. 


Dear little book, 
So small and gray, 
Are you as wise 
As people say ? 


My father dear 
Would like it well, 
If you some good 
To me would tell. 


Come little book, 
Close to my ear! 
Now whisper, soft, 
And { will hear, 


But, tell it quick, 
Dear book; you see 
My hoop and horse 
Stand still for me. 


Why! what a naughty book are you 
You see how much I have to do, 
Yet not a single word you speak, 
But are as dumb as long-eared Jack. 
And now, I don’t believe you know 
As much as people think you. do. 
No, you’re a stupid book, ’tis plain; 
Go, lie in the corner there again. 
My mother never serves me so, 

But tells me all I ask to know. 





- caaieiammiemnmaanl 


Moral Cales. 











ORIGINAL. 


GLEANINGS BY THE WAYSIDE. 


wo. 2. 


Among the families which resided in the 
little village of A , that of Mellen was 
somewhat prominent. It was not intellect- 
wal superiority, or moral worth, that dis- 
tinguished them from their neighbors ; but 
certain peculiarities, not easily described. 
Mr. M. was a cold, stern man, of few words 
and fewer sympathies ; or, if he possessed 
them, they found no expression at home or 
abroad. His neighbor’s dwellings he sel- 
dom visited ; the house of God, never,— 
The character of Mrs. M. was quite in con- 
trast with that of her husband. Naturally 
kind-hearted, she was ever ready to minis- 
ter to the sick or destitute, so far as she 
Was able. Quick to feel, she was not slow 
to express her feelings; and. fretfulness 
and impatience, induced perhaps by multi- 

ied cares, and unsanctified trials, often 

und vent in words. There were a num- 
berof children belonging to the family,and 
such children! ‘From early dawn to 
+ dewy eve, their voices might be heard; 
ty, ery, cry! until the neighbors were half 
distracted, and no: wonder the mother’s 
Patience sometimes failed. I well recollect 
“day, when it seemed as if they were prac- 
tising some new lessons, and by the ex- 
‘cise, their voices appeared to. increase in 











mother sugared, and 
Scolded, but all invain. Haveit he would 
not, and he went out of the house, ex- 
claming in his childish anger, ‘I'll go 
away, I will.’ Mrs. M. was mortified, and 
vexed, and she pettishly replied, ‘I wish 
you would, and never come back.’ Ah, 
little did she think that her wish, so 
thoughtlessly uttered, would be granted. 
The remainder of the afternoon passed in 
comparative quiet; she supposed he was 
with his elder brothers, or in the shop with 
his father, and not until they were assemb- 
led to partake of the evening meal, was it 
ascertained that neither had seen him since 
he left the house early in the afternoon.— 
Every dwelling was entered; every field 
in the neighborhood explored; but the 
shadows of evening fell, without any intel- 
ligence having been gained of the boy.— 
All through the night, torches were gleam- 
ing in field and wood, and on the river; 
and anxious faces were passing hither and 
thither. It seemed, to that agonized mo- 
ther, asif the long hours of that fearful 
night, would never pass away. She walk- 
ed the room—listened attentively to the 
low moanings of her feeble babe, as it turn- 
ed restlessly in its unquiet slumbers; and 
to some passing footsteps, vainly hoping 
to hear from that little wanderer. Morn- 
ing came atJength; but it was a morn of 
gloom, cheered by no gladdening ray.— 
About half-past nine, as the father was 
walking beside the river, he thought he 
perceived through the alders which thickly 
skirted its banks, something red. Parting 
them, he looked down to ascertain what it 
was. Whatasightforafather! Clinging 
toa bush, with the convulsive grasp of 
death, was the lost boy. In attempting to 
break off a stick, he had apparently leaned 
heavily against the bush, which proving 
too frail to support his. weight, had bent 
down, precipitating him into the cold wa- 
ters. Though completely submerged, he 
still retained his grasp. 

They drew him from his watery bed, and 
bore him to his mother; but ah! how 
changed since last she looked on him. The 
light of those dark eyes was quenched— 
the rosy tinge on his cheek had given place 
to the pallor of death—the thick dark 
locks clung heavily to the marble forehead, 
and on cheek, lip, and brow, stern Death 
had set his impress. They laid him to 
rest in the old church-yard, beneath a 
spreading pine, which sighed a mournful 
requiem over his lowly bed; and in less 
than one short week, the sickly babe was 
sleeping by his side. 

* Let 
should be the motto of every mother, lest 
looking on the early graves of -het loved 


patience have its perfect’ work,” 





ones, along list of impatient and fretful 
words rise before her ‘like spectres, grim 
and gaunt.” Long years may pass away, 
and the sleeping form may have crumbled 
to the dust, but words of unkindness spok- 
en to those who have passed beyond repa- 
ration, will linger in the mind awakening 
bitter recollections. 

‘ O, ye who sometimes sigh to part, 

Whose words are treasures to some heart, 

Deal gently ere that dark day come, 

When earth is but for one a home ; 

Lest brooding o’er the past like me, 

Some cause of bitterness you see,— 

Some sound by other ears unheard, 

Some lightly spoken, careless word’ 


ELLENA. 








Narrative. 


DEATHS IN CALIFORNIA. 


About February of last year, two broth- 
ers, sons of Mrs. Philinda Morse, of South 
Paris, Maine, left their home for the gold 
region. The oldest—Mr. Cyrus Morse, 
suffered severely from sickness on his 
voyage out; but both arrived safely in the 
land sought, and went to work in the mines 
near Jefferson flat, South Yuba. This, 
however, did not last long—for on Sunday 
the 3lst of October, Cyrus, the eldest, was 
taken sick. He went to the mines part of 
the next day, but was compelled to leave 
towards evening, and go home to his board- 
ing place. He complained of pains in his 
back, was feverish, and at times entirely 
unconscious; and between Monday and 
Friday following he underwent several 
changes. On the forenoon of the last nam- 
ed day, a physician, who had been sent for 
from a neighboring town, came, but pro- 
nounced it too late, and said nothing could 
be done. His brother, Anstie, who had 
been attending him day and night, then 
with sadness told him what the doctor 
said, and that he was dying. Cyrus was 
unconscious at the time, but in about five 
minutes afterwards was as sensible as ever 
he was. And then after making some di- 
rections as to his money—in the words of 
his brother’s letter, he wanted some one to 
pray with him before he died. He was 
told there was not apraying person in town. 
He then lifted his eyes towards heaven and 
prayed that the Lord might pardon all his 
sins and receive him in heaven. He then 
prayed for you (his mother) and me, and 
all at home. As soon as he had finished, 
I asked him how he felt? ‘ Anstie,’ said 
he, ‘I am folded in the arms of Jesus. I 
am not afraid to die. My pains are no- 
thing compared to the glory that is in my 
soul.” He would cast his eyes towards 
heaven and say, ‘Come, Lord, quickly,’ 
He looked the picture of an angel, and 
said—‘ Tell mother not to weep and mourn 
for me—for I am rich, 1 have found 
heaven in California.’ He said to me— 
‘ Brother, I want you to live a life so that 
you may meet me in heaven where I am 
going—lI shall soon be with sister Vesta (a 
pious sister who had died some time pre- 
viously.) He then told me to cross his 
arms over his breast.. I did so—he then 
kissed me, and said, ‘Now Anstie, you 
will be left alone; but put your trust in 
God. Read your Bible and pray often; 
do not weep for me when Iam gone, for I 











feel at peace with God and all mankind.’ | 


He said once he was at home. He then 
looked out of the window—then at me— 


and motioned with his lips that‘he wanted. 
to kiss me. He did'so and said, *Fare- |; 
well—be a good boy—+do not weep for me, | 
and tell our folks not to weep,’ tell them. 





farewell, but live a life to meet me in 
heaven. I go where joys await me.’ Then 
I never shall forget the look that he gave 
towards heaven. It was the look of an 
angel: and his last words were, ‘Come, 
Lord Jesus, quickly.” His voice faltered 
and I could understand no more, although 
his lips still moved in prayer. I then bent 
over him and kissed him, and when I took 
my lips from his they were cold, and then 
I knew that his spirit had winged its flight 
from the frail tenement. It was the noon 
of Friday Nov. 5. 

Little, perhaps, then, did the brother 
think he should so soon follow. But he 
was alone—alone in a far country, away 
from friends and home, where ever amid 
the din of bustle, and the clamor of multi- 
tudes, he was comparatively, a solitary 
stranger. And there was something in 
his letter, from which the above is quoted, 
that seems to tell of his solitary feeling, 
and of a trembling sadness, if not fearful 
forebodings as to the future. He said he 
felt lonely, yet happy, and was resolved so 
to live as to see his brotherin heaven ; and 
with thoughtful affection wished his pa- 
rent not to trouble herself for him. But 
the change for him too was soon to come. 
Even whilst attending the funeral services 
for one son, she first heard of the other’s 
sickness and probable death. And before 
long her fears were confirmed, for intelli- 
gence arrived that he was no more. - He 
had gone to Nevada city, but was unwell, 
and had (it was supposed) taken the fever 
from his brother; and in not much more 
than two months after that brother’s death 
he too was taken, and went the ‘way of 
all the earth.’ A stranger sent the intelli- 
gence of his death; but assured his friends 
he was cared for, had physicians to see 
him, ministers to visit him, and every  at- 
tention possible was rendered. Besides 
which, he says, (to quote the words of the 
letter)‘ Mr. Morse died, we trust, in a full 
belief of going to a far better world. He 
said many things about his mother and 
brothers, too much to state. Only one 
thing he did say I will notice, that was, 
Gold! Gold! what is it, to what I see be- 
fore me, Jesus waiting to receive me. And 
then he sang part of the hymn, 

‘Jesus my all to heaven is gone, 
He whom I fix my hopes upon: 
His track I see and I’ll pursue 
The narrow way, till him I view.’ 


amen na 


Natural §istorp. 

















ORIGINAL. 


REPTILES.—NO. VIII. 


THE SALAMANDER. 


The ancients wrote much with regard to 
an animal of the lizard kind, which was 
bred from the heat, and lived in flames.— 
No such animal ever existed, and, all, the 
wonderful stories told of the salamander 
were false. There is however an animal 
now living called the, salamander, which 
when exposed to the fire, has,drops. of a 
milky kind of fluid ooze fromits body, the 
same thing takes place, also, when the ani- 
mal is handled, and this is probably given 
it as a means of defence, as the fluid is of 
such a nature, that, wherever it falls it 
causes, irritation... The fabulous stories, 


that it could withstand the heat, and, pass 


‘throngh the, fire uninjured, have,, caused 


many of these reptiles to be burnt, by , per- 


,sons who wished to make the experiment. 
The salamander found in Europe, is from 
eight to, eleven, inches, . long, generally 


black, spotted. with yellow, and, when it is 
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taken into the hand it is extremely cold. 


Its body is long, also its tail, which is ' 


round, except on the top where it is flatten- 
ed a little ; its head is small, and its ears are 
scarcely perceptible, being covered with a 
small plate composed of a sort of gristle; 
it has a great number of small sharp teeth 
in the jaws, and two rows on the palate ; 
its tongue is short and thick, and attached 
to the lower jaw, so that it cannot be ex- 
tended from the mouth; it has four feet, 
with four toes before, and five behind.— 


This animal, like all of the lizard kind, can | 


go a very long time without food, some- 
times for weeks and months. 
tremely tenacious of life, living several 


hours after its head has been cut off.— | 


One writer says that a salamander which 
was brought from India, lived nine months 
without any food, only upon what nourish- 
ment it could obtain from licking a piece 
of earth, on which it was brought over.— 
Another was kept by a naturalist, in an 
empty vial for six months, without any 
food, another is mentioned which was 
brought from Africa, and took no food for 
eight months. These accounts are very 
surprising, but they are well authenticated, 
so of course, we must receive them as facts. 
In their natural state salamanders become 
torpid during the winter, but seldom when 
in confinement. Although very tenacious 
of life, if sprinkled with salt, or wet with 
vinegar, this animal immediately becomes 
convulsed, and soon dies. 

It is said by some writers that the sala- 
mander has the power of reproducing lost 
or destroyed organs; thus, if aleg, or tail, 
or even an eye, be cut off, or plucked out, 
they will grow again in ashorttime. It is 
supposed that the liquid which exudes 
from its skin poisons insects, and other 
prey on which it feeds. It has the power, 
says Gesner of squirting this liquid to a 
distance of several inches, the effluvia is 
very disagreeable. EstELLeE. 














Nurserp. 


ORIGINAL. 


LOUISE MORTON. 


* Mother, may I go to take tea with Cor- 
nelia Wild, this afternoon?’ said Louisa 
Morton, coming into her mother’s room, 
from school. 

* Sit down, Louise, you have been run- 
ning,’ said Mrs. Morton. 

*I can’t stop, mother; Cornelia is wait- 
ing to know if I may go. Do, mother, let 
me.’ 

‘You may go, Louise, if you will first 
learn your lessons, and dress yourself pro- 
perly.’ 

The bag of books was thrown on the 
floor, and the bonnet on the chair, and 
Louise gone, before her mother had finish- 
ed speaking: ‘ How careless my child is,’ 
said Mrs. Morton, to herself. ‘ How can I 
make her more thoughtful.” Half an hour 
passed, and Louise had not returned. Mrs. 
Morton went to look for her, and met her 
running towards the house, with her hair 
streaming in the wind. ‘ Louise, my child, 
where have you been?’ 

‘I only walked a little way with Corne- 
lia, and we stopped to look at a bird's 
nest in a bush.’ 

You should not go out without your 
bonnet; do you know where you left it?’ 

*I don’t remember, mother; on the hall 
table, I believe.’ * You have very little time 
to learn your lesson in, and your permis- 
sion to go to Mrs. Wilde’s was conditional.’ 

‘I can learn it in a few moments, if I 
study hard. I'llgo now.’ So saying she 
left her mother, but in a moment came back 
to ask if she should change her dress. 

* Certainly, my dear. Do you not see 
that the one you have on, is torn ?’ 

*O, I forgot that, I tore it against the 
bush, when I was looking at the nest.’ 

Once in her own room, Louise thought 
she could study undisturbed, and soon 
learn her lesson, and so she might have 
done, but she thought she would first look 
at her dresses, and decide which one to 
put on, that would take only a moment.— 
First came a pink muslin; ‘That will do 
very well; I think I will change my dress, 
and then I can have all the time to study.’ 
The dress was accordingly put on, but un- 
fortunately for Louise, many stitches were 
needed to put it in wearing order. She 
could not wear it without first repairing it. 
‘That would take too long. Next came a 
blue one. 


It is ex- | 


After looking at it, Louise ’ 











thought, ‘surely this is whole.’ But no! 
How provoking! ‘Here is a large rent, 
which I forgot to mend. The hooks and 


| eyes are off the white one, sol will mend 
' the pink one; that will take the shortest 
| time. 
| Now where is my thimble?’ 
| drawers and boxes, were now emptied to 
| find the missing thimble. 


Ican study while I am doing it. 
Several 


Their contents 
were put back in great confusion, to be 
arranged at leisure. ‘I can’t imagine 
where that thimble is,’ said Louise to her- 
self. ‘Things are always gone when I 
wantthem. Dearme! itis getting so late, 
and Cornelia begged me to go early, for a 
particular reason, she said. I always am 
hurried so! Perhaps 1 can sew without 
the thimble; I'll try. Let me see; what 
a long lesson this is. Dominus—this 
needle is so large,—Domini, Nominative 
Dominus, Domini. How warm it is here ; 
I can never learn this, us, i, o, um, Domino 
Dominum.’ The dress was at length 
finished, but the lesson not learned. Her 
hair must be put upagain. That done,and 
the lesson looked over, Louise hastened 
down stairs. Nobonneton the hall table? 
Did she carry it up stairs? A search in 
her chamber, satisfied her that it was not 
there. Opening the door of her mother’s 
room, she said, ‘ Mother, have you seen my 
bonnet? O, there it is on the chair. I 
could’nt think where I left it.’ 

‘If you obeyed me, and put your things 
in their proper places, you would save your- 
self much trouble, Louise,’ said her mo- 
ther, ‘do you know your carelessness 
grieves me very much?’ 

‘I try to be careful, indeed I do, mother. 
Good bye,’ and she was gone. It was so 
late that she ran, to get there sooner.— 
While running, the wind touk her bonnet 
off, and she was obliged to go back for it. 
‘O dear, I meant to have sewed on that 
string, but now the pin has come out and 
it is gone. Everything hinders me so. O, 
there it ison that bush.’ In reaching it, 
a briar caught her dress, and added a rent, 
but that was not all. As she grasped a 
flower with one hand, a sharp pain told her 
that a bee was there before her. At first 
she thought not to mind it, but her hand 
became so painful, before the string was 
fastened to her bonnet, that she was glad 
to go back to her mother. 

* Why did’nt you come last night ?’ said 
Cornelia, when they met the next morning. 
‘For you missed a nice 1ide.’ 

Louise told her that a bee stung her, 
but not that she owed it all to her own 
carelessness. Etta. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE MAY PARTY. 


On a beautiful morning in May, a group 
of happy school girls were standing in a 
corner of the little country school-house, 
earnestly engaged in conversation. The 
teacher has not yet arrived, and the chil- 
dren are noisily playing in, and about 
the house, except the group of whom I 
have spoken, who remained undisturbed. 

At length the bell sounded and started 
them from the corner into which they had 
retreated, which being a recess was parti- 
ally hidden from the rest of the room, and 
was ever termed by the children, ‘ The 
corner of solitude.’ All voices were im- 
mediately hushed, and they quietly seated 
themselves. After the completion of the 
devotional exercises they commenced pre- 
paring for the duties of the day; every- 
thing went on pleasantly until the bell 
struck forrecess. ‘ Now let’s go, now let’s 
go,’ shouted little Nellie, ‘and ask our 
teacher to join us in preparing for a May 
party.’ The teacher smiled kindly upon 
the happy children, as she listened to their 
requests, and readily consented to aid them 
in the execution of their plans. 

Friday was the day appointed for their 
festival, it was announced to the school, 
and all invited to unite their efforts in pre- 
paring for it. ‘There was a great deal of 
business to be done, first a suitable spot 
was to be selected, then the queen, maids 
of honor, &c., were to be chosen, wreaths 
to be made, and provisions procured from 
the parents. 

A delightful place was found in the 
woods near the school-house, and the 
underbrush cut and removed. It took 
some time to decide how the seat or throne 
should be arranged; at length a plan was 
hit upon, which proved favorable to all.— 
Carrie, was by a unaminous vote, elected 








queen; Lizzie, Mary, Anna and Nellie, ; 
the maids of honor. 

The long wished for day arrived at last, 
merry and glad were the shouts of the! 
children, as they arose that morning, to | 
see the sky so clear and cloudless. The 
May party was uppermost in their minds, | 
nothing else could be thought, or talked | 
of. The school-house being a long dis- 
tance from any dwelling, they were always | 
obliged to carry their dinners with them, | 
and remain during the intermission. This 
morning the kind parents furnished them 
with baskets doubly loaded, and they went 
merrily forth, expressing many words of 
gratitude to their dear friends, who were 
ever assisting and encouraging them in 
every right and innocent pursuit. It is 
not to be wondered at, if many eyes were 
involuntarily removed from the books that 
day and anxiously turned toward the clock, 
which slowly ticked on, notin the least 
regarding the impatience of the children. 
At length it struck the hour of three ; and 
after many counsels and directions from 
their teacher, they proceeded to the grove, 
the younger portion of the company played 
and quietly amused themselves, while the 
rest, with the teacher, prepared the table, 
upon which was spread the provisions, con- 
sisting of cakes, cookies, doughnuts, pies, 
apples, &c.,&c. Then a little bell was 
rung, and the company assembled to see 
the wreath placed upon Carrie’s head, a 
scene quite exciting to the youthful band. 
‘A rosy wreath we twine for thee,’ was 
then sung, together with several other 
songs with which they were familiar. 

Soon after they gathered around the 
table, oh! how happy and joyous were 
those countenances! I could not but notice 
little Alice, her face all radiant with smiles, 
too much engaged in watching the eager 
movements of others, to partake of the 
bounty spread before her. When asked 
why she did not eat, she replied, ‘Oh, I’m 
too happy for that.” 

Just as the sun was setting, the little 
ones might have been seen gathering up 
the fragments of their repast, then bidding 
their teacher an affectionate good night, 
they gaily returned to their several homes. 

THEDA. 








SHMorality. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE JAIL. 


A WAY SIDE SKETCH. 


In one of the pleasantest parts of the 
large old town of M., stands, a little back 
from the wayside, a square, gray, gloomy 
looking building. Itis built of stone, and 
here and there at irregular distances, are 
set deep in the wall, small windows, with- 
out glass, and instead of wooden sashes, 
strong iron grating. Around the building 
isa wall of stone, very high and thick, en- 
closing a grass plot as green and luxurious 
as though it grew in a happier spot. Only 
one door is visible, and that, like the win- 
dows, is set deep in the wall, and strongly 
made, having a monstrous key-hole just 
above the handle. 

All this I observed as I passed and _re- 
passed the old jail one bright summer morn- 
ings, andI longed to know more of the 
strange, dark abode and its inmates, so 
you may be sure I gladly acceded to the 
request of my friend, the teacher of an in- 
fant school near by, to accompany herself 
and the little ones, on a visit to the place. 

It was a pleasant afternoon in summer. 
The children, accustomed to walk often 
with their teacher, were well-trained and 
obedient, and quickly arranged in due 
order, we moved quietly down the street. 
Coming to the door of the house where the 
keeper lived, my friend went in to ask his 
permission, and attendance upon us. Soon 
she appeared again, with a slight young 
man bearing a key, and such a great key! 
I never saw but one resembling it, and 
that was in a very old ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
in a picture, where old Giant Despair holds 
in his hand the key of Doubting Castle. 
I think this jail key must have been made 
after the same pattern. 

- We entered through the gate into the 
yard, and looking timidly up to the grated 
windows, saw strange, dark countenances 
peering curiously down at such unwonted 
intrusion. Seeing this, the little children 
shrank close to our side and whispered, 
* You will take care of us, wont you ?’ 








The great key was applied to the great 


key-hole, and the door was pushed Open, 


_ We entered a small entry, and then a nay. 


row passage, which led along past the doors 
of cells to.the foot of a flight of stone steps 
leading to the second story. Up we went 
and at the top on the left hand, found, 
door, which however, was not opened, ag 
the keeper said within were two or three 
desperate characters, whom none were ql. 
lowed to see, so we turned to the right 
and were ushered into the cell of a woman 
who was confined there for violation of the 
Maine Liquor Law. 

The cell was a square room, with a rude 
bed on one side, and a rough wooden bench 
on which stood a pail of water, and a "i 
dipper. Inone corner was a broom, but 
no chair or seat of any kind, nor any place 
for fire, though the stone floor was cold 
and damp, and the air like that of a cellar, 
The woman was about fifty years old, de. 
cent and clean, with an intelligent counte. 
nance, lighted by a pleased smile at sight 
of the children. The little ones, about 
twenty in number, stood around us, part in 
the narrow cell, and part in the passage, 
regarding with sad wonder the desolate 
abode, and its tall, strange occupant. ‘ Ah, 
the dearchildren! Well I remember when 
I was like them,’ remarked the woman 
sadly. ‘ You did not think then ever to 
be found in a place like this,’ said my 


* friend. 


‘ No indeed, that I did not,’ she replied, 
‘no more can we tell what'll their end be,’ 

Ihad unwittingly brought in my hand 
a brilliant bouquet, and thinking it a rare 
pleasure perhaps to the poor prisoner, I pr- 
sented it to her, which accepting with evi- 
dent delight, after examining minutely, 
and smelling it many times, she carefully 
placed it in her tin dipper filled with water, 
and set it on the wooden bench. Mean- 
while the teacher bade her little ones sing 
‘ Happy Land,’ and the sweet music went 
up from those treniulous infant voices, in 
that strange, dark place, like the song of 
angels to the weary ‘earth-worn spirit— 
‘Come to that happy land, Come come 
away, it said, yes ‘away from this sad 
home of crime and sin, immortal spirit, 
come to the better land.’ 

Did not the sweet song of those little 
ministeting spirite, awaken memories in the 
poor wanderer’s heart of a holier voice ?— 
A still, small voice, which, till grieved 
away, had constantly whispered, ‘ Weary, 
heavy-laden, come unto me and I will give 
you rest.’ Tears filled the eyes of the 
woman, and when the song ceased, she 
said,‘ Ah, ’tis hard finding the way to 
that same happy land!’ After talking with 
her alittle, we turned to go, and the keep- 
er once more locked the door, and left her 
alone with God and her own thoughts. 
We now went down the narrow steps agait, 
and only pausing to look in at some empty 
cells, and try to imagine what it must be 
to be shut up there, we went out once more 
into the free pure air of heaven. Agaia 
looking up, we saw the same dark counte- 
nances peering down, withdrawing then- 
selves, however, at our upward glance. 
In one of the lower cells near the door, 
was a man confined formurder. The grate 
in his cell was very narrow, not much mor 
than a crack in the wall, but looking ther 
we could see black shining eyes watching 
all our movements. Again the childre 
stood around their teacher and sung ! 
hymn, a hymn of prayer and praise to th? 
good God above, and then we passed 
through the gate and were once more! 
the busy world. 

I never passed the gloomy, dark olf 
building after that, without a sigh for 1 
unhappy inmates. The sweet Sabbai 
bell called them not forth to hear of th 
joys of a better life, nor did ‘Labor wit! 
its hundred hands,’ ever knock at the doc 
of their dreary abode, telling them to com 
out to usefulness and honor. No pleasat! 
home fireside grew bright for them, as the 
evening shades fell over the earth; but ™ 
far off homes, those same shades came with 
deeper gloom at the remembrance of the! 
sin and their punishment. And all wh 
tenant such abodes, were once gay; glad 
little children, cared for and caressed 4Y 
loving mothers. And more than all, -f 
every one of these a Saviour died. He 
loved them in their innocence—He love 
them in their sins, and yearns to lead the" 
feet from the dark way of death. Let ™ 
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BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


The editor of the Knickerbocker attri- 
butes the following to Ike Marvel, and it 
is certainly worthy of him. Read it with- 
out tears if you can: 

‘ Last evening we were walking leisurely 
along, the music of choirs in three churches 
came floating out into the darkness around 
us, and they were all new and strange 
tunes but one. And that one—it was not 
sung as we have heard it, but it awakened 
a train of long buried memories, that rose 
to us even as they were before the cemetery 
ofthe soul had a tomb in it. 

‘It was sweet old ‘Corinth’ they were 
singing—strains that we have seldom heard 
since the rose color of life was blanched; 
and we were in a moment back again to 
‘the old village church, and it was a sum- 
mer afternoon, and the yellow sunbeams 
were streaming through the west windows, 
and the silver hair of the old deacon, who 
satin the pulpit, was turned to gold in its 
light, and the minister, who we used to 
think could never die, so good was he, 
had concluded ‘ application’ and ‘ exhorta- 
tion,’ and the village choir were singing the 
last hymn, and the tune was ‘ Corinth.’ 

‘It is years—we dare not think how 
many since then, and the prayers of‘ David 
the son of Jesse’ are ended, and the choir 
are scattered and gone. The girl with 
blue eyes that sang alto, and the girl with 
black eyes that sang air—the eyes of the 
one were likea clear June heaven at noon. 
They both became wives, and both mothers, 
and they both died. Who shall say they 
are not singing ‘ Corinth’ still, where Sab- 
baths never wane, and congregations never 
break up? There they sat Sabbath after 
Sabbath, by the square column at the right 
of the ‘ leader,’ and to our young ears their 
tones were the ‘ very soul of music.’ That 
column bears still their pencilled names, 
as they wrote them in those days in life’s 
June, 183--, before dreams of change had 
overcome their spirits like a summer’s 
cloud. 

‘Alas! that with the old singers most 
of the sweeter tones have died upon the 
air, but they linger in memory, and they 
shall yet be sung in the sweet reunion of 
song that shall take place by-and-by in a 
hall whose columns are beams of morning 
light, whose ceiling is pearl, whose floors 
are all gold, and where hair never turns 
silvery, and hearts never grow old. Then 
she that sang alto, and she that sang air, 
will be in their places once more.’ 








FAMILY WORSHIP. 


The following is related by a highly res- 
pectable Baptist minister of Kentucky, il- 
lustrative of a very important duty. We 
recommend it to the careful perusal of all 
our ‘ men-fearing’ heads of families. 

_ ‘He had just commenced preaching, and 
had for a few years been married and keep- 
ing house. He wasin humble circumstan- 
ces, and of a limited education—modest 
and retiring to afault. It was with great 
difficulty that he could summon resolution 
to address a congregation. Mr. Clay, in 
the discharge of his duty as a lawyer, came 
to the neighborhood of our informant, 
(‘Clover Bottom,’ Woodford county,) to 
have surveys made of some land then in 
litigation. He was accompanied by an- 
other lawyer of note. They made the 
humble cabin of brother B., their home. 
On the first night they stayed with him, 
our brother was reduced to great extremity. 
He was in the habit of holding family 
worship morning and evening; but he 
trembled at the thought of doing so in the 
presence of guests so distinguished as Mr. 
Clay and his friend. His little children 
were becoming sleepy, and his wife, by 
significent gestures, suggested that the 
time for prayer had come. Brother B., 
hinted to his guests that perhaps ‘ they 
would choose to go to bed.’ But Mr. Clay, 
with great politeness, said that ‘he did not 
feel at all sleepy, and that, unless it were 
intrusive, he would be happy to enjoy his 
Society longer.’ Of course brother B., 
could not object. Still, the matter of 


‘"Ptayer could not be ‘postponed’ without 


sending the children to bed in. advance, 
which was contrary to his settled principles 
Of procedure. At last, with considerable 
trepidation, he stated to Mr. Clay-and his 


__ friend: what was his custom, arid said that 








they could stay and unite with his family 
in their devotions, or retire, at their option. 
Mr. Clay promptly, and with some feeling, 
replied that ‘they would remain by all 
means; that the earliest recollections of 
his life were associated with such exercises ; 
that his father was a Baptist minister, and 
his mother was still a member of that com- 
munion, and they had taught him to reve- 
rence the institutions of religion, and none 
more so than that of family worship.’ 

‘ Brother B., then proceeded with his 
wonted exercises, but with much fear and 
trembling. He says that he never felt so 
much embarrassed in his life. When the 
season of prayer was passed, Mr. Clay ap- 
proached him and said : 

‘* Mr. B., never again feel the least hesi- 
tation in the discharge of your duty to God 
on account of the presence of men. I saw 
your embarrassment, and remained on pur- 
pose that you might never feel it again.— 
Remember, my dear sir, that every man of 
sense will respect the individual who is 
not ashamed to acknowledge his depend- 
ence upon his Maker; and he deserves 
only contempt who can cherish any other 
feeling than reverence for ‘ the consecrated 
hour of man in audience with the Deity.’ 
And what are myself and friend here but 
frail and feeble mortals, like you and your 
children; indebted for all that we are to 
the great Fountain of good, and depend- 
ant on Him for every blessing of life! We 
and you are destined to the same grave, 
and tothe same final retribution. The 
king upon his throne and the beggar in his 
rag3 are the same in the eyes of the Omni- 
scient. Think of this, Mr. B., and you 
will never hesitate again to engage in 
prayer to God on account of the presence 
ofmen. For myself, I would rather know 
that the prayers of a pious man, no matter 
how humble his position in life, were as- 
cending in my behalf, than to have the 
wildest applause of listening senators.’ 

‘Mr. Clay and his friend then retired 
for the night. Mr. B. says it was the best 
lesson of his life. He afterwards heard the 
great statesman in all the grandeur of his 
eloquence, but he insists that in no effort 
he ever heard was he so impressive as on 
the occasion named.’ 

[German Reformed Messenger. 








Benevolence. 








THE DEAD BIRD. 


It was on a bright spring morning that 
a little girl of perhaps six or seven sum- 
mers, whom I shall call Emma, with pale 
face, light hair, and sweet blue eyes, was 
sitting on the steps of a large and splendid 
house, gazing around on the beautiful 
scenery, when she heard her sister call her, 
saying ‘it was time to go to school.’ As 
they started they passed by an old shed, 
and as they went past they heard the chirrup 
of two little brown birds, which they heard 
called the Pe-wee. They had seen them 
before, and often wished they could catch 
them, but could not get near enough, tor 
as soon as they went into the shed the birds 
would fly very near them, yet still keep 
out of their reach. They thought they 
would shut the door for they were deter- 
mined to catch them now. They did not 
mean to hurt the birds, but wanted to hold 
them a little while and let them go again ; 
so Emma, after a long chase took up a long 
stick and threw itat one of them, and it 
fell to the ground. She ran to pick it up, 
but the bird was dead. 

Who can tell the sorrow with which she 
beheld the poor thing? its eyes no longer 
bright, its drooped head spotted with blood. 
Poor Emma gazed at it awhile in silence, 
then bursting into tears she ran home with 
it to her mother. She did not tell a lie 
about it as some girls would have done, 
but told the truth; her mother tried to 
comfort her, and told her she must go and 
bury it. So with many tears she buried it, 
then with a sad heart she went to school. 

Her thoughts were not on her books that 
day ; and when school was done she start- 
ed for home. Coming in sight of the old 
shed, she burst into tears again, for on the 
topshe saw the remaining bird singing 
very mournfully, and for two weeks she 
saw him there every day with drooping 
wing still calling ‘ pe-wee, pe-wee! At 
last he was missing for a number of days. 
Emma began to think he too was dead; 
but one day he came, back with another 
little mate, and they finished, their nest to- 


. 





| gether, which had been begun before, and 
; they seemed so happy that Emma almost 
| forgot her eorrow for the poor dead bird. 

[ Juvenile Instructor. 








Parental. 


THE MARRIAGE RELATION. 


Of earthly relations, those of husband 
and wife, parent and child, friend and 
neighbor, master and servant, constitute 
much the larger portion of man’s happi- 
ness ; and are more important, any of them, 
than all others together. It is in the 
observance, the refinement, the strength- 
ening of these commonest, these greatest, 
these primal relations that happiness is in- 
creased, and not in the inordinate accumu- 
lation of money, the acquisition of empty 
fame, or its luxurious indulgences. 

Happiness is to be attained in the accus- 
tomed chair by the fireside, more than in 
the honorary occupation of civic office; in 
a wife’s love, infinitely more than in ‘the 
favor of all human beings else; in chil- 
dren’s innocent and joyous prattle, more 
than in the hearing of flattery; in the re- 
ciprocation of little and frequent kindnesses 
between friend and friend, more than in 
some occasional and dearly-bought indulg- 
ence: in the virtue of contentment, more 
than in the anxious achievements of wealth, 
distinction and grandeur; in change of 
heart more than in change of circumstance ; 
in full, firm trust in Providence, more than 
in hoping for fortune’s favor; in a grow- 
ing taste for the beauties of nature, more 
than in the fee-simple inheritance of whole 
acres of land; in the observance of neat- 
ness and regularity, household virtues, 
rather than in the means of ostentatious, 
and therefore rare, display; in a hand- 
maiden’s cheerfulness, more than in the 
improved tone of politics; and in the 
friendship of our next door neighbor, more 
than in the condescending notice of my 
lord duke. 

Happiness, then, must be sought for in 
simplicity, and not in costliness; in the 
perpetually recurring, more than in the 
rare; in abiding peace, rather than in tem- 
porary raptures; and next after the well of 
living water which springeth up into ever- 
lasting life, in no source else so sedulously, 
as in those fountains which are fed by the 
never-failing love of relatives and friends. 

There are some persons who have their 
imaginations so excited by the possibility 
of some distant good, as to loose all taste 
for the little delights which husband and 
wife, master and servant, parent and child, 
may devise and reciprocate hourly, almost. 
Which is the luckier man, he that can be 
happy in the smile of his wife, or he that 
must wait, wait, wait for the smile of for- 
tune, and wait in vain perhaps? 

In this world, there is nothing of such 
value as affection; and the most trifling 
expression of it, even though it be but a 
single word of endearment, is in the best 
ears a pleasanter sound than that of gold 
pieces. 

‘ The price of a virtuous woman is far 
above rubies,’ Solomon says. Were there 
allotted to any one a female figure of solid 
gold as a companion for life, who is there 
but would beg that it might be of silver 
only, that it might speak? and then of an 
inferior metal still, if it might only feel? 
and, then, that it might be, like himself, 
of earth, might it only accompany him 
about? And yet, O human inconsistency ! 
husbands are many of them heedless of 
home joys, as not being an increase of 
wealth. 

Man is created to be a living soul, and 
not an alchemist; and the real want of 
his heart is sympathy, affection, love, and 
not the philosopher’s stone. It would not 
be more unreasonable to transplant a fa- 
vorite flower out of black earth into gold- 
dust, than it is fora person to let money- 
getting harden his heart into contempt, or 
into impatience of the little attentions, the 
merriments, and the caresses of domestic 
life. —[ Martyria. . 











CURE FOR TOBACCO CHEWING. 


A friend gives the following peculiar case 
of tobacco chewing and its cure. A gen- 
tleman in this vicinity was excessively fond 
of the weed. A whole paper made just 
three ‘ quids’ for him. His better half was 
ameat woman. She disliked tobacco, and 
especially did she dislike the pile of ‘ old 














soldiers’ back of a fire-board, where the 
gentleman was in the habit of throwing 
them. They were ugly looking customers, 
large and nasty. The gentleman himself 
was otherwise neat, and took pleasure in 
spending his evenings in his well furnished 
parlor. 

His lady finally determined to make the 
‘ old soldiers’ in the corner, as odious to 
him as possible, and the next day she ga- 
thered them all together, and added all the 
outsiders; she had no difficulty in getting 
enough, as the gentleman not only chewed 
large ‘ cuds’ but changed them often. She 
placed them in conspicuous places on the 
beautiful Brussels carpet; in the centre of 
the room she placed a ‘ king pile,’ compos- 
ed of five of the largest and coarsest.— 
Around stood on end the sentinels in regu- 
lar order. The whole were made to show 
to the best advantage, and they really did 
themselves credit. They stood up on end 
in full proportions. 

At dark, the gas-lights were brilliantly 
burning, and shortly after the gentleman 
camein. He stopped short, and at first 
commenced some hard epithets, then he 
burst into loud laughter, and his wife came 
in to see what the matter was. 

‘Who did this?’ said he ; who put these 
nasty things here? They’ll ruin your car- 
pet ;’ and he rang for the servant to clear 
them away, when his wife interposed, ‘ these 
things came directly from your mouth,’ 
said she. ‘Are they nasty? will they 
spoil the carpet?? And then looking at 
him sharply, she added, ‘if these things 
are fit to be held in my husband’s mouth 
for hours, they are certainly no disgrace 
to lie upon the carpet we tread upon.’ 

‘Just so,’ said the husband, and for 
some reason he has not had any tabocco 
in his mouth since.—[ Hartford Times. 





AN INCIDENT. 

A few evenings since, I was pursuing, 
in musing mood, my solitary walk from the 
prayer-meeting to my lodgings. The moon 
was rising majestically through the heav- 
ens, proclaiming in a voice heard and 
understood in every speech and language, 
the glory and praise of the Father of Lights. 
Suddenly my musings were interrupted by 
the tones ofa youthful, familiar voice near 
at hand: ‘Good evening Mr. T.’ I turn- 
ed and recognized a much loved pupil.— 
He was standing looking intently upwards, 
as though admiring the wonderful display 
of wisdom and power presented in the 
starry fields above. ‘ Good evening, John. 
What are you doing there?’ * Flying my 
kite,’ was the promptreply. ‘ Flying your 
kite !’ I repeated, at the same time strain- 
ing my gaze in the direction toward which 
his attention was turned. ‘ Why, I can 
see no kite.’ ‘Oh, neither can I see it,’ 
replied John, ‘ but it is there, for here is 
the string.’ And he placed in my hand 
the end of thecord attached to the invisible 
eeronaut. 

A few words further, and I went on my 
way; but John and his kite had furnished 
meatheme for revery. Here, thought I, 
is a fine exemplification of the nature and 
power of faith. Occupied by day with his 
tasks, the youth had gone forth alone at 
evening, to enjoy his favorite recreation. 
True the light was insufficient to reveal to 
him the form of his kite, as it floated away 
toward the stars; but the string was in his 
hand, to him the sufficient ‘evidence of 
things not seen.’ He believed that it sail- 
ed gracefully in the evening breeze; and 
his satisfaction was as perfect as though 
the stronger light of day revealed it to his 
vision. z 

In the dim star-light of time, the objects 
of the Christian’s hope and sources of his 
joy are invisible. His vision, graduated 
only to the measures of earth, pierces not 
those depths where exist, in eternal reality, 
the scenes of his future blessedness. Yet 
faith, like a golden cord, attaches him inse- 
parably to those glorious truths, which are 
the aliment of his spirit, making palpable 
verities of the poet’s loftiest inventions and 
the philosopher’s sublimest deductions. 

[N. Y. Presbyterian. 
| _—__—_________} 


OCCUPATION OF THE ROYAL CHILDREN. 


The following details of the manner in which 
the day is filled up by the children of Queen 
Victoria, are given by The Field, a new sport- 
ing paper, ‘ on reliable authority ; ..They rise 
early, breakfast at eight, and dine at two.— 
Their various occupations are alloted out with 
almost military exactness. One hour finds them 
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engaged in the study of the ancient, auother of | 
the modern atthors—their yang wees | 
of languages being first founded on a thoroug 
knowledge of their grammatical construction, 
and afterwards familiarized and perfected by 
conversation. Next they are trained in those 
military exercises which give dignity and bear- 
ing. Another hour is agreeably filled up with 
the lighter accomplishments of music and danc- 
ing. Again the little party assemble in the 
riding-school, where they may be seen deeply 
interested in the various evolutions of the 
manege. Thence, while drawing and the fur- 
ther exercises of music and the lighter accom- 
plishments call off the attention of their sisters, 
the young princes proceed to busily engage 
themselves in a carpenter’s shop, fitted up ex- 
pressly for them, with tools essential to a per- 
fect knowledge of the craft. They thus early 
become not only theoretically but practically 
acquainted with the useful arts of life ; a small 
laboratory is occasionally brought into requisi- 
tion, at the instance of their father. This done, 
the young carpenters and students throw down 
their saws and axes, unbuckle their philosophy, 
and shoulder their miniature percussion guns— 
which they handle with the dexterity of prac- 
tical sportsmen—for a shooting stroll through 
the royal gardens. The evening meal, the 
preparation for the morning’s lessons, and brief 
religious instruction, close the day. 


Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
MONACO. 

A few miles eastward of Nice, lies the capi- 
tal of the smallest principality in Europe. 
The dominions of the Prince of Monaco, extend 
half a dozen miles along the coast, and three 
or four islands, and embrace two or three con- 
siderable towns. A large part of the territory 
consists of barren mountains, but the vallies 
near the sea are fertile, and produce the olive. 
The olive is a amall fruit, not so large as a 
common acorn. Each tree produces many 
bushels. They are shaken off when ripe, and 
gathered and pressed, when they yield the 
olive oil of commerce. The trees retain their 
foliage all winter. The color of their leaves has 
furnished the term olive green. 

The capital of Monaco stands on a promen- 
tory which juts out into the Mediterranean.— 
The road to Genoa passes several hundred feet 
above it. From the road it presents a very 
neat appearance, but when you desend to enter 
it, it loses much of its beauty. It has its hotel 
and its palace, though the latter is not inhabit- 
ed, and is goingto decay. The Prince spends 
his time ia Paris, and very rarely visits his sub- 
jects. He manages to get about fifty thousand 
dollars a year out of them, by means of rents 
and taxes. A company or two of Sardinian 
soldiers are supported by him. They enforce 
the revenue regulations, and keep the people 
in subjection. 

It is certainly a singular thing that there 
should be an independent kingdom, or prince- 
dom not so large as some of the townships of 
Massachusetts, but so it is. In the middle 
ages, there were a good many such petty states 
in Italy ; but they were gradually seized and 
absorbed by the larger states. Monaco escap- 
ed rather by accident than otherwise. It is 
under the protection of the king of Sardinia, by 
whose dominions it is surrounded except on the 
side towards the sea. 

The road from Nice to Genoa, which runs 
through the territory of Monaco, furnishes to 
the traveller some of the finest views to be met 
with in Italy. As it winds around the point of 
the mountains which here meet the sea, views 
of beauty and grandeur are presented at every 
turn. 

The people of Monaco seemed to be a very 
quiet, inoffensive, and so far as I could judge, 
a contented people. They speak a language 
of their own, though some are acquainted with 
the French tongue. There is no newspaper 
printed in the territory, and probably a news- 
paper never enters it, except in the pocket of 
a traveller. They have few schools, and the 
priests probably do their thinking for them. I 
informed one who took me for an Englishman, 
that I was an American, but it was plain that 
Americawas a land of which he had never 
heard. Conservatism-will probably have the 
ascendency in Monaco for a long time to 
come. 

Between Monaco and Nice, lies the village 

| of Villa Franca. A bay makes up between 
two mountains, one of which seperates Villa 
Franca from Nice.: At the head of the bay, 


























- there is a level space, about large enough; one 


would think, for a large dwelling house, but 
they have managed to pack quite a village on 
thatspot. I never saw so many houses occupy 
so little space as in Villa Franca. From its 
position between the two mountains, it is shel- 
tered from the cold winds, and fully open to 
the rays of the sun. It is, in consequence, a 
very warm place, much warmer than Nice, 
which is only two or three miles distant. 
While I was on a visit to this village, the 
fishermen caught a date fish. The fish bears 
some resemblance toa polypus. It takes up 
its abode in a hole in the rock, a hole which is 
larger within than at the entrance. There it 
stays and grows, till it becomes so large that 
it cannot get out. When discovered, it is 
necessary to break away the rock to secure the 
prize. Its flesh is considered as a great deli- 
cacy. J. As 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Yankee Springs, Mich. May 9, 1853. 

‘Mr. Editor, sir—With many thanks for the 
continuance of your little paper, I enclose one 
dollar. We have taken the Youth’s Compan- 
ion some 12 or 14 years. Our children are 
grown up, and gone from us now, but for the 
rots I take in reading it, I do not know 

ow to part with it. I am in hopes to get one 
or two subscribers soon. Yours, Wm. Lewis. 


Sandusky, Ohio, May, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar which was given me. I think I can 
put it to no better use, for the Companion I 
prize highly, and will endeavor to persuade my 
school-mates to send for it. Yours, &c., 
Marion C. Piercy. 


Norfolk, Ct. May 28, 1853. 
My dear Mr. Willis.—I am very sorry I did 
not have the money to send for the Companion 
at the commencement of the year. I like it 
very much, and so do my parents, brothers, and 
sisters. G. H. Surra. 


Variety. 
CONTENTMENT. 


It happened once, in a hot summer’s- day, I 
was standing near a well, when a little bird 
flew down, seeking water. There was, indeed, 
a large trough near the well, but it was empty, 
and | grieved for a moment to think that the 
little creature must go away thirsty; but it 
settled upon the edge of the trough, bent its 
little head downwards, then raised it again, 
spread its wings and soared away singing; its 
thirst was appeased. I walked up to the 
trough, and there in the stone-work I saw a 
little hole about the size of a wren’segg. The 
water held there had been a source of revival 
and refreshment; it had found enough for the 
present and desired no more. This is content- 
ment. 

Again I stood by a lovely sweet-smelling 
flower, and there came a bee humming and 
sucking; and it chose the flower for its field 
of sweets. But the flower had no honey. This 
I knew, for ithad no nectary. What, then, 
thought I, will the bee do? It came buzzing 
out of the cup to take a further flight; but «4s 
it came up it spied the steamers full of golden 
farina, good for making wax, and it rolled its 
little legs against them till they looked like 
yellow hose, as the bee-keepers say ; and then, 
thus heavily laden, flew away home. Then 
said I, ‘ Thou camest seeking honey, and find- 
ing none, has been satisfied with wax, and hath 
stored it for thy house that thy labor mght not 
be in vain. Thou likewise shall be to me a 
lesson of contentment.’ 

The night is far spent—the dark night of 
trouble—that sometimes threatened to close 
around us, but the day is at hand, and even in 
the night there were stars, and I have looked 
on them, and been comforted ; for as one set, I 
could always see another rise, and each was a 
lamp showing me somewhat of the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God.—[ Parable from the German. 
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A RICH POOR MAN. 


_ One windy afternoon I went with a friend 
into a country almshouse. There was sitting 
before a feeble fire a very aged man, who was 
deaf, and so shaken with the palsy, that one 
wooden shoe constantly pattered on the brick 
floor. But deaf, sick, and helpless, it- turned 
out that he was happy. ‘ Whatare you doing, 
Wisby ? said my friend. ‘ Waiting, sir” ‘And 
for what? ‘For the appearing of my Lord.’ 
* And what makes you wish for his appearing ?” 
* Because, sir, I expect great things then. He 
Has promised a crown of righteousness to all 
that love his appearing.’ And to see whether 
it was a right foundation on which he rested 
that glorious hope, we asked old Wisby what 
it was. By degrees he got on his spectacles, 
and opening the great Bible beside him, point- 
ed fo the text, ‘Therefore, bei: justified . bv 
faith, we have peace with God h our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we. have also ac- 
cess by faith into this grace wherein we stand, 
and rejoice in the hope of the glory of tod.’ 
Though you possess untold wealth, if you 























have not old Wisby’s faith, you are a poor man. 
If you have that faith, and are ‘rich towards 
God,’ count it all joy, if you-are as poor as 
Lazarus, or Wisby, in worldly goods. Your 
inheritance is as sure as God’s promise, and as 
glorious as athrone and a crown can make it. 
Better have Wisby’s hope than Victoria’s scep- 
tre; Lazarus’ rags than Dives’ purple. Better 
is poverty with piety, than riches with perdi- 
tion.—[ Heber. 


—— 


THE LITTLE SWEEPER’S PRAYER. 


A teacher, ina Sunday school in France, 
one day spoke to his class about the importance 
of prayer. When he had finished, he asked a 
little boy of ten years of age, who led a very 
uncomfortable life in the service of a master 
sweep, whether he ever prayed. ‘Oh, yes sir.’ 
‘And when do you doit? You go out very 
early in the morning, do you not?’ ‘ Yes, sir, 
and we are only half awake when we leave the 
house; I try to think about God, but cannot say 
that I pray then.’ ‘Whenthen? ‘You see, 
sir, our master orders us to mount the chimney 
quickly, but does not forbid us to rest a little 
when we are atthe top. Then I sit on the top 
of the chimney and pray.’ ‘ And what do you 
say?’ ‘Ah, sir, very little! I know no grand 
words with which to speak to God. Most fre- 
quently I only repeat two verses that I have 
learned at school.’ *‘ Which are they?” The 
little fellow repeated with fervor, God be 
merciful to me a sinner; ‘Let the words of 
my mouth, and the meditation of my heart be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength 
and my Redeemer. 

—_—————— 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 


‘ John did eat locusts and wild honey.’— 

A good old French bishop, in paying his an- 
nual visit to his clergy, was very much afflict- 
ed by the representations they made of their 
extreme poverty, which indeed, the appearance 
of their houses and families corroborated.— 
While he was deploring the state of things 
which had reduced them to this sad condition, 
he arrived at the house of a curate, who, living 
amongst a poor set of parishoners, would, he 
feared, be in a still more awful plight than the 
others. Contrary, however, to his expectations, 


‘| he found appearances very much improved.— 


Every thing about the house wore the aspect 
of comfort and plenty. The good bishop was 
amazed. ‘ How is this, my friend?’ said he; 
‘you are the first man that I have met with a 
cheerful face, and a plentiful board. Have you 
any income independent of yourcure?’ » Yes, 
sir, said the clergyman, ‘I have; my family 
would starve on the pittance I receive from the 
poor people I instruct. Come with me into 
the garden, and J will show you the stock that 
yields me an excellent inerest.’ On going to 
the garden, he showed the bishop a large range 
of bee-hives. ‘There is the bank from which 
I draw an annual dividend. It never stops 
payment.’ 
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REFRESHING SERVICE. 


The author of ‘ America as [ found it,’ says, 
‘Sustaining the Sabbath-schools is with man 
church members a duty, observed with as muc 
care as any private devotional exercise. On 
remarking to a zealous teacher that we could 
hardly hope that Senator A. or Governor B. 
would have leisure from their duties, political 
and public, to attend still to their class, for 
they must enjoy the repose of the Sabbath, I 
felt justly rebuked by the hearty reply,—* Why, 
madam, don’t you believe the teaching hours 
are nearly the most refreshing of the week ? 
And so it is. Wherever the mollifying power 
of the religion of Jesus is felt, there flows into 
the heart with ita spirit of hopeful benevo- 
lence, which turns the man into the protector 
of the public and the elevator of the neglected 
and debased. Be he senator, governor, or city 
missionary, his objects and his pursuits will, 
allowing for differences of circumstances, be 
the same, and none will be found too low to 
sink beyond his loving efforts, none too debas- 
ed to pass the line of his faith and hope.’ 


—@———— 
A WORD IN SEASON. 


Shortly after Mrs. Judson left Calcutta, on 
her return home, she found herself almost 
overcome by a sense of her loneliness and her 
recollections of the painful trials through 
which she passed. On one occasion, while in 
her cabin weeping, a soft little hand touched 
her arm, and a very sweet voice said: 

‘Mamma, ‘though I take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand hold me.’ Is that true, 
mamma ” 

The bearer of this timely and precious word 
of hope was her litte son, a boy of six years, 
who had crept into the cabin unobserved. 

[Zion’s Herald. 


—@—— 


TRYING TO PLEASE GOD. 


A teacher in a village Sabbath-school, some 
weeks since, had been endeavoring to. enforce 
this duty to a class of infants, whose ages va- 
ried from five to seven Having . occa- 
sion to go into the vi on. the following 
Thursday, she met one of her class, a Wel, 
about six years old, and said-to him, * W: 
Charles, F-hope you have been thinking of the 





a 
lesson I gave youon Sunday,’ ‘ Yes, teacher? 
‘When did you think of it? ‘Yesterday 
teacher, I was standing at the door, and my 
brother came running out, and knocked me 

| down, then I thought God would’nt be pleaseg 
| if I was angry, so I was’nt angry, teacher, 
—e 


SCRAPS. 


Two Ssarrs.—Aa old man picked up half 
a dollar in the street. ‘Oldman, that’s mine? 
said a keen-looking rascal, ‘so hand it over? 
‘ Did your’s have a hole in it?’ asked the old 
man. ‘ Yes,’ replied the other, smartly. ‘ Then 
it is not thine,’ mildly replied the old man; 
‘thee must learn to be a little sharper next 








time, my boy.’ 
A chap out west was invited to take a hand 

at a game of‘ poker’—a fashionable game with 
; gamblers on the Mississippi—but he refused, 

saying—* NoI thankee. I played poker lj 
one summer, and I had to wear nankeen pants 
all the next winter. I have had no taste for 
that amusement since.’ 
‘eee 


Poetry. 
THE FLY AND THE TAPER. 


‘ Dear mother,’ said a little fly, 
‘Til take a little walk ? 

I think it happen’d, by-the-bye, 
When flies knew how to talk. 


‘My darling,’ said the elder dame, 
‘ Be careful of your feet ; 

And don’t, like many of your name, 
Eat any thing too sweet. 
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* A thousand foes are peeping out, 
With weapons raised to kil, 

From man with life, to flame without, 
All bent to work us ill. 


‘I think you’d better stay with me, 
And just to pass the time, 

T’ll show you, if you like to see, 
How flies are caught with lime.’ 


‘Oh, never fear,’ the young one cried, 
And off he flew as fast 

As if some sugar’d cream he spied, 
And fear’d to be the last. 


He joined a dozen little things, 
About a fortnight old ; 

And rubb’d his eyes and shook his wings, 
And soon grew very bold. 


He stole the sugar, sipp’d the tea, 
* How beautiful !’ he said; 

And then he rush’d across to see 
A crumb of butter’d bread. 


* How very kind the men are grown”’ 
The little stranger cries ; 

‘Tis true politeness, I must own, 
To cater for the flies. 


‘ How daintily the table’s spread! 
No doubt ’tis meant for us ; 

They work to earn our daily bread, 
And spare us all the fuss.’ 


While basking in the sun, he saw 
A very lovely cat ; 

And then she stretched her velvet paw, 
And gave his friend a pat. 


She eat a fly: ‘Oh, dear, he sigh’d, 
‘ My pretty little brother ! 

And then he moved away and cried, 
‘Perhaps she’ll want another,’ 


He saw Dame Spider weaving fast, 
‘Come in, my dear,’ she cries ; 

* No, no,’ he answer’d, hast’ning past, 
‘°Tis said you feed on flies.’ 


A sheet of lime, all sugar’d o’er, 
He pass’d, and quickly too ; 

For sticking there he saw a score 
Of little friends he knew. 


How merrily he sail’d along, 
And humming all the time, 

He never stinted in his song 
For spider, cat, or lime. 


At length he spied a = bright, 
And growing very bold, 

He flew toward the brilliant light, 
So dazzling to behold. 


‘ How very brilliantly it burns! 
How beautiful to view ” 

And round and round the flame he turns, 
Still drawing nearer to. 


Another look, another still, 
And with the flame he plays, 
Until he found that light could kill, 
And perish’d in the blaze! 

And thus the little tender thing 
Escaped full many a snare, 
And came at last with heedless wing, 

To die so sadly there. 
Thus Youth escapes the open foes 
That o’er his progress rise ; 
Then to the fount of pleasure goes, 
And drinking deeply, dies! 


“YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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